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—Edutravel—— 


through the Soviet Union 
with 


LANGSTON 
HUGHES 


A fascinating way to study and an inter- 
esting way to travel are both combined in 
the trip which Langston Hughes, poet and 
playwright, will lead this Summer. Sailing 
from New York July 3rd, the group will 
go first to Moscow and then through thos: 
colorful districts of the Soviet Union where 
the various national minorities live. 


SPECIAL pamphlet giving full details of 
the itinerary, costs, etc., of this and othe: 
interesting group tours is just off the press and 
will be sent upon request. If you prefer to travel 
alone, Edutravel is equipped to give you com- 
plete service for extended trips or short cruises 
Write, call or phone, and mention “Oppor- 
tunity. 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc. 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284-3285 


TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 


We invite correspondence from any one who 
is thinking of taking an ocean voyage or any 
extended journey. Profit by our experience in 
arranging transportation. Our service cost you 
nothing and may add immeasurably to the 
pleasures of your trip. Make our office your 
headquarters when you visit New York City. 


MANHATTAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
2304 Seventh Ave. (at |35th St.) New York, N.Y. 
Charles A.R. McDowell Adolph Slaughter 
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OT long ago I read a volume of poems 
N by a Negro poet. Some were bitter, 

some were searching, some were sad 
beyond words to express. All were beautiful and 
moving but I was not happy when I had fin- 
ished. 

I have a different reaction when I hear spirit- 
uals sung. These, too, are moving and beautiful 
and almost always profoundly searching. And 
when the songs are ended I am uplifted, I have 
new faith, I am truly happy because of the ex- 
perience. 

I choose to believe that the spiritual is more 
typical of the Negro than the poems of despair. 

“You may bury me in the East 

You may bury me in the West. 

But I'll hear the trumpet sound in that morning.” 
pictures a faith that nothing can destroy, come 
what may. It is a note that needs to be sounded 
for the whole world. It may well be that the 
Negro’s greatest gift to humanity will reside in 
the inestimably important realm of faith. 

This matter of occupational adjustment for 
Negroes is one calling for the exercise of a deal 
of faith. One can easily become a prophet of 
despair if he contemplates with too narrow a 
vision the occupational opportunities open to 
Negroes. Yet we dare not, Negro leaders particu- 
larly, allow the vision to become so broad as 
to be nebulous unreality. Somewhere between 
the narrowness which confines and the broad- 
ness which dissipates into nothingness exists the 
realm in which the constructive thinking must 
take place. 

Constructive thinking makes certain very defi- 
nite demands. It must rest upon the impregnable 
foundation of truth. It will do the Negro no 
good to think in terms that are false or that do 
not really exist. There can be no “wishful think- 
ing” about the vocational problems of Negroes. 
Facts as they are constitute the starting point for 
all planning relative to vocational guidance and 
training for Negro youth. 

Facts alone, however, may be most mislead- 
ing, even untrue. It all depends upon the inter- 


pretation. A statistician can assemble facts ind 
run correlations and do a lot of mechanical m.in- 
ipulation of data and never hit the truth. There- 
fore we can never depend upon facts alone for 
they may fool us and lead us astray. The facts 
tell us that Negroes dominate the occupation of 
dining car waiter. A foolish interpreter would 
say that that occupation is one of the few in 
which a Negro can succeed. It has been said. 
The wise interpreter says this is an occupation 
in which Negroes seem particularly adept and 
asks these questions: What are the qualities pos- 
sessed by Negroes which make them such skill- 
ful waiters? Do all Negroes, generally speaking, 
possess such qualities? Do they possess them in 
greater degree than whites? What other voca- 
tions require the same adeptness? Are they open 
or can they be opened to Negroes? 

It is at once clear that wise interpretation 
requires something which is a priceless asset. 
What is it? It is that superlative power we call 
imagination. He who has imagination takes raw 
barren facts, clothes them with meaning, and 
lo, something hidden from casual observation 
shines forth. Now, he is wisest and his power 
greatest whose imagination is a combination of 
the intellectual and the spiritual. In other words, 
imagination to be other than aimless dreaming 
must be dynamic and the most potent of all 
dynamics is faith—-faith in self and faith in 
what you're doing. 

It is because I believe that the Negro pos- 
sesses faith in abundance that I in turn have 
faith that he will work out his vocational salva- 
tion. I am under no illusions as to the difficul- 
ties, the hindrances, the perplexities, even the 
unfairness which seem to block the path. I am 
certain that the path can be cleared only by 
dependence upon the facts as they are inter- 
preted by men and women of wisdom, who have 
the courage and the will to follow where faith 


will lead. 
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See America First 


A TRAVEL NOTE 
T editor has returned to his desk. His 


notebook is crammed full of things that 

he saw and heard on his journey to the 
Southwest and the Pacific Coast. In a forth- 
coming issue of the magazine he will set down 
some of the observations which seem most per- 
tinent. It may be that examination of his note- 
book will result in the elimination of many 
things which at the time seemed tremendously 
important but which prove to be commonplace 
and trivial when subjected to editorial scrutiny 
far away from the scene of their occurrence. 

The editor traveled by train, auto, and motor 
bus, through Arkansas and Texas. There he 
met old friends and made new ones, revisited 
Prairie View where he had taught in those 
first confident years after he had left college, 
looked into the quizzical faces of hundreds of 
students and tried to answer some of the ques- 
tions he saw written there. 

Speaking to Negro youth in the colleges of 
the South is a sobering experience. What can 
one tell these eager young men and women of 
the world that is in the making? Will they par- 
ticipate in the creation of this new world? 
Around them on every hand is the only world 
with which they are familiar. It is not a pleasant 
world. It is not a happy world despite popular 
tradition that has ascribed perpetual springs of 
happiness bubbling over in their souls. It is a 
world where intelligent white men and women, 
leaders of education and social and civic life 
have acquiesced in a cruel and indefensible sys- 
tem of racial proscription which can only be 
paralleled in present-day Nazi Germany or per- 
haps by the worst aspects of the caste system in 
India. 


* * 


It was not the editor’s first introduction to the 
Jim Crow car. After all, the seventeen and a half 
hours between San Antonio and El] Paso during 
which he tried every conceivable way to induce 
sleep while sitting up in a straight-backed seat 
was not quite as long as the twenty-six hours he 
once endured going from St. Louis to Houston. 

The editor’s eloquence had failed utterly to 
move the ticket agent in the offices of the South- 
ern Pacific. His plea of the necessity of rest 
before his speaking engagement in El Paso fell 
on deaf ears that were growing redder each 


moment. Even Lower 13, that conscience- 
salving gesture of the Southeast was denied and 
finally in exasperation and with an unconcealed 
threat in his voice the agent cried, “No, you 
can’t get a berth in Texas—not even a compart- 
ment, nor a drawing room—understand ?” 


The editor understood. Twenty-three years 
have passed since the editor traveled in his first 
Jim Crow car. He fiercely resented it then. His 
attitude remains unchanged now. But then he 
felt also that with the passage of time Jim Crow 
cars would disappear. He thought somehow 
vaguely that education would bring greater 
tolerance and the harsher forms of racial anti- 
pathy would gradually pass away. 


In his yauthful ignorance he could not 
conceive of anyone who could derive real satis- 
faction from the suffering and discomfort of his 
fellows. At least not any one who had any claim 
to culture and intelligence. The editor now 
knows that he was wrong. The fact that in 
Texas a colored person cannot occupy a berth in 
a Pullman car is convincing proof that he was 
wrong. For there can be no other reason for 
the persistence of this particular form of ostra- 
cism save a sadistic delight in the knowledge that 
discomfort is the lot of Negro travelers. 

There is no longer even the pretence of equal 
but separate accommodations. Adjustable, re- 
clining chairs are available for white passengers 
in the day coaches, but for Negroes there are 
only stiff, straight-backed seats. There is a wide 
variation in the accommodations for Negroes on 
different railroads. One cannot compare space 
allotted to Negroes, for instance, in Southern 
Pacific smoking cars, which are kept fairly clean, 
with those on the M. K. and T. with their worn- 
out seats and accumulated dirt and filth. 


* * * 


The editor stands on the platform—looking 
into the faces of nearly a thousand young college 
men and women. He is about to begin his little 
talk on “Building a New World.” He will speak 
cautiously in a few minutes of the economic 
and social ferment of the present day and its 
significance. He will point out and stress the 
common destiny of black and white workers in 
the South. And just before he begins, in spite 
of himself, there will come across his mind the 
vivid recollection of a Jim Crow car. 
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In the News Columns 


THOMAS WILLIAM PATRICK 


“If you study at Patrick’s School of Pharmacy 
you won’t fail.” And this is no mere slogan. 
Thousands of pharmacists practicing their pro- 
fession in every State in the Union, in Mexico, 
in the West Indies, in South America, and in 
Europe, will testify to the fact that the course 
at Patrick’s School is as near a guarantee of 
passing State Boards of Pharmacy as is possible 
to get. In Boston Patrick’s School is an institu- 
tion respected because throughout the forty-five 
years of its existence it has maintained high 
standards of efficiency as measured by the suc- 
cess of its graduates in passing the rigid State 
Board of Massachusetts and in their achieve- 
ments in the practice of their profession in after 
years. 

Thomas William Patrick, founder of Patrick’s 
School of Pharmacy, came to the city of Boston 
from Trinidad, B. W. L., in the year 1892. He 
was twenty years old, the son of William Andrew 
Patrick, teacher, preacher, and saddle-maker 
for the general staff of the Haitian military 
establishment. He was born in Haiti in 1872, 
and his family moved to Trinidad when Thomas 
Patrick was still a youngster, and in Trinidad 
he received his training in chemistry. 

On arrival in Boston without any regard for 
what might have appeared to some to be odds 
of formidable magnitude, he immediately took 
and passed the examination of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Pharmacy for a license to prac- 
tice pharmacy in that State. A few months later 
he secured a job with the firm of E. L. Patch 
Company, Pharmaceutical Chemists, in the city 
of Boston. In the same year he began to tutor 
pharmacy for students desiring to take the State 
Board, and before the close of the year he had 
formally established his school. 

Something of the characteristics of this re- 
markable man is already evident. Here is an ex- 
ample of restless energy, defiant disregard of 
the traditional attitudes of race, and an unbend- 
ing purpose that would brook no failure and 
that would admit of no defeat. For him race 
as it is conceived by most people, black and 
white, in America simply did not, nor does not, 
exist. It has never occurred to him that there is 
anything strange or exceptional in a Negro estab- 
lishing a school for the study of pharmacy in a 
city where the Negro population was (at the 
time) insignificant numerically and where there 
wasn’t even a remote possibility of creating a 
Negro student body. In the forty-five years of its 
existence less than a dozen Negro students have 
attended his courses as compared with thousands 


102 


Thomas William Patrick, M.D., Ph.G. 


of white, seventy per cent of whom have either 
been foreign-born or the offspring of foreign- 
born parents. Graduates from his school include 
four former members of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Examiners in Pharmacy, the Treasurer 
of the city of Boston, the Overseer of the Poor 
of the city of Boston, a former Mayor of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and many others who 
have attained distinction in various fields. Under 
his license the first Jewish drugstore was opened 
in Massachusetts. The title of Doctor is his by 
right, for in 1894 he was graduated from the 
Boston College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
is the oldest practicing colored physician in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

There are few pharmacists unfamiliar with his 
“Essentials of Prescription Compounding,” and 
his little brochure, “A Little Fun with the U.S.P. 
Before It Leaves Us,” may be found in most of 
the libraries of the large cities of the United 
States. A formidable volume, “‘Patrick’s Course 
in Pharmacy,” has long been a standard work 
in that field. 

At present the Patrick School of Pharmacy 
has sixty pupils enrolled, some of whom are stu- 
dents at various colleges seeking actual experi- 
ence in compounding medicines. Others plan- 
ning to take various State or National Boards 
are confident that “If you study at Patrick‘s 
School of Pharmacy you won’t fail.” 


BK. A. C. 
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Resume of Some of the Fundamental 


Principles of Guidance « « « « 


@ By MILDRED E. LINCOLN 


Guiding An Individual 
O those looking at the guidance of an 
invita in its complete sense, guidance 
will define itself as inclusive of all factors 
having to do with the complete and harmonious 
development of that individual. To gain this 
point of view is the necessity of society and its 
organized agencies. 
Focusing Thought: 

It is much easier to talk about the “all-round 
development” of the individual than it is to 
focus thought along definite lines and to allocate 
responsibility for the guidance of youth. 

As a ray of white light may be broken up 
into the component colors of the spectrum, so 
may guidance as a general term be analyzed into 
those phases of guidance which together con- 
tribute to the complete development of the in- 
dividual — health guidance, civic guidance, 
moral guidance, educational and _ vocational 
guidance, and so on. 

The latter phases of guidance, educational 
and vocational, are frequently the center of 
focus since it is recognized that the other phases 
of guidance relate naturally to these two. It is 
evident that to be a good citizen a person must 
be well-adjusted vocationally. To be success- 
ful in home and other community relationships, 
necessitates a right basis of conduct for which 
moral guidance is essential. Likewise success in 
a vocation involves good health and wholesome 
mental attitudes. Wholesome attitudes toward 
life as a whole include avocational as well as 
vocational activities as complimentary to each 
other. 

Establishing a Point of View 

It is essential for a community as a whole to 
be “guidance-conscious,” so that none of these 
phases of guidance will be lacking for its youth. 
The value of each individual regardless of race 
or creed is essential to this concept. 

In order to put ideas into practice certain 
basic principles and techniques are fundamental. 
Essential steps in the vocational guidance of an 
individual will be considered. 


Taking Steps Toward Vocational Adjustment 
Professor John M. Brewer of Harvard Uni- 


1 Brewer, John M., Occupations, Ginn & Compan 
1936, pages 113-124. 


Out of the recorded experience of thousands 
of individuals, and the findings of a vast num- 
ber of surveys and studies, certain principles 
of vocational guidance have been formulated. 
The author of this article, a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, reviews these principles. 
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versity in his recent book for youth, entitled 
Occupations,’ outlines six steps as essential in 
the vocational progress of an individual: 

1. Self-discovery of one’s interests and abili- 
ties : 

To this end the youth needs a variety of try- 
out or exploratory experiences in all kinds of 
work for which try-out is feasible, including 
agriculture, mechanical pursuits, and so forth. 
Various types of aptitude tests give some aid in 
analyzing an individual’s abilities and interests 
but tests of this nature are still experimental. 
Even when well-founded they must be utilized 
in connection with other evidences of interest 
and ability such as school record, hobbies, and 
outstanding characteristics of an individual. 

It is no longer thought that there is just one 
line of work suitable for each individual but 
rather that there are many possibilities for each 
although these may not be equally possible of 
accomplishment. 

2. Studying the Requirements of the World 
of Occupations : 

To be well informed about vocational life has 
a social as well as an individual value. While an 
individual must have a background of informa- 
tion as to types of occupations and their re- 
quirements before he can make an intelligent 
and well-founded choice, he must also compre- 
hend occupational relationships and problems 
if he is to work satisfactorily and appreciatively 
with others. Appreciation of all kinds of work 
that contributes to society, however humble, is 
necessary to one’s own sense of self-respect, as 
well as for the basis for cooperation with others. 

Under present day conditions, life’s activities 
are complex. It is difficult for a young person 
to obtain accurate and unbiased information 
without direction. 

3. Choosing a field of work and a definite 
occupation : 

Choice of occupation is based upon the first 
two steps, self-discovery and a knowledge of oc- 
cupational opportunities. The individual may 
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need some one versed in guidance techniques 
who will be impersonal in considering his assets 
and liabilities and in comparing these with occu- 
pational requirements. Such a person, frequent- 
ly called a counsellor, helps to interpret facts, 
to balance judgment, to make contacts for 
further information, to help the individual 
formulate his objectives, or purposes in life, and 
to work out a way to begin to accomplish these 
purposes. 

4. Preparing for one’s chosen vocation : 

The next step in accomplishing objectives is 
adequate preparation for one’s chosen work. 
Many have had to prepare for a chosen occupa- 
tion through a secondary choice not requiring 
so much preparation. Often this involves a 
present plan toward a future goal. Educational 
guidance involves choice of suitable schools, 
courses of study, scholarship aid, and other 
means of preparation for one’s work. 

5. Making contacts to secure work: 

As the “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,” so the acme of guidance is suitable place- 
ment. It takes wide contacts and unprejudiced 
thinking to find openings in which the individ- 
ual’s right to grow and progress will be safe- 
guarded and his abilities and training utilized. 

6. Making the needed readjustments leading 
toward a satisfactory career: 

Continued contact with an individual after 
he has been placed on a job is essential since the 
individual’s adjustment in work skills and at- 
titudes, will determine his success. It has been 
stated * that over sixty per cent of the failures 
in business and industry are due not to lack of 
skill and technical knowledge but to lack of right 
attitudes. That being the case, guidance to de- 
velop ability to cooperate with others, to take 
responsibility, and to carry through tasks suc- 
cessfully, is most essential. Because of the im- 
portance of these attitydes, Professor Brewer has 
suggested the addition of a seventh step involv- 
ing cooperation with others. 


Recognizing Universal Application of Principles 


Whatever group of individuals is under con- 
sideration the same fundamental principles ap- 


2 Brewer, John M., “Causes of Discharge,’ The Per- 
sonnel Journal, October, 1929. 


RESUME OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


Note in Music 


ply. There is in reality no distinction so far as 
principles and techniques go, in guidance for 
any minority groups such as the Indian 
Negro. However, the putting of these principles 
into practice may be more difficult. For exam- 
ple, it is very hard to gather adequate informa- 
tion as to occupational opportunities for the 
Negro because it is meagre and widely scattcred, 
It is also a puzzling problem in counselling to 
know how to advise with a youth regarding 
choosing a field of work in which few, if any, 
local opportunities exist, and in which he is 
certain to find difficulty in getting a foothold. 
And yet, a Negro youth should have freedom of 
choice to do the kind of work he will enjoy best, 
just as should any other youth. 


Accepting Guidance as a Community Responsibility 


The whole problem of educational, vocation- 
al, avocational, civic, health, and moral guid- 
ance is so vast it challenges the whole commun- 
ity to action. The following outline will indi- 
cate some of the phases of guidance for which 
we should be able to look to certain agencies 
for leadership : 

The Schools: 
1. Information and Counsel regarding educational 
and vocational plans. 
2. General education and specific training. 
Churches, The Social Agencies: 
1. Recreation. 
2. Social and moral rehabilitation. 
3. Some information on guidance problems. 
Public Employment and other State 
and Federal Agencies: 
1. Counsel and Placement. 
2. Current Occupational Information. 
3. Follow-Up. 
Service Ciubs and Business Organizations: 
1. Current Occupation Information and Try-out. 
2. Scholarships. 
Public Health Clinics: 
1. Health Guidance. 
2. Clinical Services. 

It should not, however, be left to chance 
that these agencies of the community will do ali 
these things. They may lack funds and need 
community support. The whole program needs 
leadership by those who understand the princi- 
ples and techniques of guidance, in order to 
prevent overlapping and to unify the program 
so that it may function as a whole. 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Life is for the living. 
Death is for the dead. 
Let life be like music. 


And death a note unsaid. 
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l’ll Take a Chance 


Reprinted with permission from Duquesne Monthly, Student Literary Publication, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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@ By ARVINE BRADFORD 


ern youth’s background is abnormal and 

dark. I realize that the world in her drop 
to poverty from splendor has cheated me; and 
| have justified my belief that, instead of being 
passive, it will be wise to struggle against oppo- 
sition and gamble with my future. 

When the blasting cannons and the sputtering 
machine guns of Germany, in her step toward 
world supremacy, were frightening the nations 
into a devastating war, I was but a suckling 
babe, innocent and unaware of the significance 
of the conflict. I was born in the hills of East- 
ern Tennessee, and with three older brothers, 
and a younger sister, I soon began sharing the 
subsequent prosperity of the war. 

What a paradise it was! Dad had a nice 
bank account, a steady job, a little property, and 
like almost everyone, he was bent on investing in 
a bit of stock. People were becoming rich over 
night. Markets were at their highest level ; mills 
and plants beckoned laborers to profitable work 
while the world moved recklessly on. 


Fe a thousand indubitable reasons, mod- 


I was a little boy, wrangling over whether 
four times four equaled eight or sixteen, feasting 
on the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and 
getting a little suspicious of Santa Claus, when 
prosperity began to decline. I felt sorry for Dad 
as he pondered over the problem of making ends 
meet. He was no 


Negro youth—white youth—all youth for that 
matter—need more of the spirit that is ex- 
pressed in this brief essay. This essay was a 
prize winner in the January issue of ‘Duquesne 
Monthly.” 


with dependent families walk hopelessly around 
in agony——no work, no hope. Millions were job- 
less; other millions worked only part-time. My 
spirit was dampened by the increasing loss of 
confidence. The brains of the nation were bai- 
fled; the stock market crashed, suicides became 
frequent occurrences; homes were mortgaged 
as a last chance, and lost; schools were without 
funds; the poor without clothing ; war veterans 
stormed the capitol; while crime developed 
rapidly. 

Only Dad could have guided our family 
through such a stormy period. It took charac- 
ter, fortitude, and wisdom. We were living on 
our inner resources. Life was an unfair struggle 
that had met me in my early youth. 

After entering high school, I viewed my past 
and my chances for a brighter future. I could 
see that life had taken “two strikes” on me, and 
my father’s burden was getting heavier as the 
days rolled by. The fourth semester of high 
school was spent without books or desirable 
clothing. After the humiliation of staying at 


the bottom of my classes and failing most of my 


longer cheerful and 
untroubled, and 
smiling seemed im- 
possible. It became 
dificult for me io 
feel carefree and 
fully enjoy youth. 
The pressure of 
human misery was 
beginning to rob 
me of best 
happiness and the 
most important 
feature of my life, 
for a reason I 
couldn’t quite un- 
derstand. 

The depression 
moved into its sec- 
ond stage. News- 
papers flashed stir- 
ring news of bank 
failures. I saw men 


(Photo by Space-Lindsay. By courtesy of the Harmon Foundation) 


Students waiting for job assignments in the Student Employment Agency, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 
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subjects, my mind was made up—I decided to 
start for myself. 

I was under age, and so left the family under 
the impression that the salesman for whom I 
was driving would be gone only a week. Thus 
began what I hoped would be a chance to meet 
life’s dark moments open-handedly and to get 
revenge for the calamity which a hard world 
had brought upon my youth. My wages were 
very low—three dollars a week and a room in 
the small towns where we stayed to display shoe 
samples. Mr. Mason, the salesman, was good 
company when intoxicated, but sober he blamed 
everyone for his drunkenness. It was one of 
his characteristics to sample, in large quantities, 
the bootleg whiskey of almost every little bor- 
ough. So after wrecking two cars, he decided 
that it would be wise to engage a driver. 

We drove to Columbus, Ohio. The dusty 
roads and sleepless nights (I couldn’t sleep in 
the strange beds) soon destroyed my desire for 
travel; I decided to look for a permanent job. 
From this journey I learned that locality meant 
nothing. The same pitiful throngs were pacing 
the streets vainly trying to find work. My money 
was getting low, and the sun brought sweat, the 
sidewalks dust and grime, not from honest labor, 
but from the paths I tramped from sunrise to 
sunset, looking for a chance to build a defense 
against the strong head winds of poverty that 
howled in my vicinty. 

I mingled with the unemployed and the beg- 
gars. I learned the routine of their lives, but my 
pride would not allow me to follow it. One day 
I learned how to preserve a loaf of bread. A 
friendly old beggar passed the idea to me, and 
I found it to be valuable when my change be- 
came very low. I cut off the end of the bread 
and let a can of “Mary Jane” syrup seep 
through it. This preserved the bread, and later 
it was relished as if it were French pastry. Beg- 
gars from all walks of life were teaching me 
how to get by. They emphasized the importance 
of pretending, “That you were trying to get 
home to a dying parent,” or “That you were 
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on your way to a job in another town,” or * Chat 
you hadn’t eaten a bite in three days,” as «:libis 
with which to play on the sympathy o! the 
more fortunate public. 

In the streets were young men with various 
backgrounds. There were some who had mis- 
carried their first enterprise, and lost all heart, 
There were young merchants who had failed 
and given up hope. There were young men of 
talent who had studied at our finest colleges and, 
finding it difficult to secure positions as readily 
as they expected, had become disheartened. I had 
occasions to long for Dad’s roof, which at least 
gave assurance of a comfortable bed and home. 
cooked food, but I was determined to go on. 

One morning a salesman engaged me to drive 
him to Pittsburgh. To my surprise, he seemed 
to take an interest in me. So, on arriving in 
town, he aided me in securing a job as a baggage 
agent, working at night. After a few months 
of steady labor, I gained confidence. I re. 
entered school. 

The days of my youth have been surrounded 
by men in misery, by suicides, hunger marches, 
and crime waves, robbing it of the carefreeness 
and happiness it should have had. Sometimes 
when I wake in the stillness of the night, I can 
picture men piled in rackety, open-slated box- 
cars, jangled along by a squealing locomotive. 
My childhood should have been crammed with 
gaiety and cheerfulness. Instead, it was robbed 
by a civilization which was plunged into an al- 
most endless depression. I was left with bottom- 
less shoes, shabby clothing, little food, and a 
broken spirit with which to enjoy a full and 
happy childhood. The memory of those hectic 
days gives me a strong determination to fight 
life by taking advantage of her disadvantages. 
And if to-morrow, my opportunity for advance- 
ment should be challenged by a disproportioned 
number of life’s adversities, I would risk all to 
grasp for the higher things and to secure my 
future, though it be a gamble. I have nothing 
to lose, for my youth has been cheated. I shall 
never remain passive and suffer humiliation; 
“T'll take a chance.” 
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The Value of Federal Employment 
To Negroes 


@ By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


Employment of a represen- 
tative number of Negroes in 
Federal service and on Fed- 
eral projects is important 
principally because of its nu- 
merical possibilities for direct- 
ly affording occupational op- 
portunities and because of its 
value in establishing precedents for other em- 
ployers throughout the nation. Briefly, the 
points of emphasis are those pertaining to the 
present opportunities and techniques, the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of these techniques, and 
the most effective approach to the future in this 
field of endeavor. 

The traditional lines of employment in the 
Post Office, Government Printing Office, and 
Census Bureau, and in the custodian service, are 
familiar to all of us. The present administration 
has opened new opportunities typified by the 
offices of Adviser on Negro Affairs and others 
performing similar duties. The Resettlement 
Administration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration have given employment to Negro archi- 
tects, engineers, and project managers. 

The occupational distribution of Negroes, as 
reflected by Census data, indicates the availabil- 
ity of a large labor supply in the fields which 
are tapped by Governmental construction. Thus, 
the degree of employment open to Negroes by 
the programs of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Public Works Administration, and 
the Resettlement Administration offers great 
potentialities for the employment of Negroes. A 
new approach to the problem, however, is re- 
flected in the activities of the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration which has 
prohibited discrimination against Negro skilled 
workers and has then defined this discrimina- 
tion. The technique, which was described in 
this magazine at an earlier date, establishes 
prima facie evidence of discrimination based on 
Census figures and incorporates such a criterion 
in the specifications.* It is important to indicate 
that this procedure, based as it is upon Census 
figures, is limited to the preservation and re- 
storation of job opportunities which have existed 
in the past and does not attempt to open new 


*An Experiment in Negro Labor, Opportunity, Octo- 
ber 1936, p. 295. 


fields of work for Negroes. It should, neverthe- 
less, offer an interesting field for further study, 
analysis, and evaluation. 

The trend toward establishing practically all 
Federal jobs under Civil Service, as indicated 
by the President’s Reorganization Program and 
other developments in Washington, makes it 
imperative that occupational programs for Ne- 
groes in this field should encourage them to 
qualify through Civil Service examination for 
Federal positions. In the case of employment 
on construction projects, a new and impartial 
analysis of the relationship between colored 
workers and organized labor is necessary, and 
centers or agencies should be established to 
familiarize colored artisans with new materials 
and new methods in building construction. 


The Social Security Program 
@ By IRA DE A. REID 


The Social Security Act of 
1935 represents a major ad- 
vance in the attainment of 
economic security for the in- 
dividual and for his family. 
It was devised to provide 
some safeguard against the 
insecurity of modern life 
through cooperative action by the Federal and 
State governments, thus making possible fullest 
consideration of the local economic and social 
problems while maintaining a national unity of 
program and purpose. As its various benefits 
become operative in the several states the pro- 
gram will increasingly demand __ intelligent, 
trained and qualified workers. Today these em- 
ployment possibilities appear limitless. 

The general fields of activity covered by the 
Act are Unemployment Compensation, Old Age 
Assistance, Old Age Benefits, Security for Chil- 
dren, Aid to the Blind, Extension of Public 
Health Services, and Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The Old Age Benefits provision is administered 
by the Federal Government, while the other fea- 
tures are administered by and through the States 
enacting Social Security acts. Thus there will 
be available jobs in all of these fields in the 
Federal as well as in the State set-ups. 

It will be impossible to enumerate all the spe- 
cific occupations that will be available under the 
acts, but it is already evident that trained pro- 
fessionals in many fields will be needed—actu- 
aries, accountants, economists, lawyers, public- 
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ists, personnel workers, statisticians and social 
workers, for example. Then there will be need 
for administrators, interviewers, investigators, 
field workers, and clerical employees in admin- 
istrative and research process. As the program 
grows and changes these demands will change 
—and in all probability, increase. 

From the Federal Government’s point of 
view one fundamental principle of employ- 
ment is operative—all employees must be se- 
lected through the United States Civil Service 
Commission. In all probability this principle 
will obtain in the several states as well. It is 
therefore imperative that interested Negro Youth 
qualify for employment by taking the various 
Civil Service examinations for the positions in 
which they are interested, for which they have 
had training, and, if possible, at which they have 
had experience. 


Government Employment and 
Negro Youth 
@ By LAWRENCE A. OXLEY 

Never before in our his- 
tory has there been such con- 
centrated attention of experts, 
Jeaders in industry and labor, 
and the general public upon 
problems of mass unemploy- 
ment and changing occupa- 
tional trends. The Negro, 
along with all other groups in America, has been 
through the effects of the terrific dislocation of 
industrial and agricultural life with its profound 
repercussions in family circumstances and fam- 
ily relationships ; and he continues to suffer from 
those experiences which make the search for 
greater job assurance, earnings, and protection 
against the major vicissitudes of life inevitable. 

~The United States Employment Service in 
the Department of Labor, either directly or in- 
directly with its affiliates, is related to the ac- 
tivities of every community in the United States. 
The Service is established under the terms of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act passed by the Seventy- 
Third Congress, effective July 1, 1933. The 
United States Employment Service is interested 
in all aspects of Negro occupational adjustment 
and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. 
Since June 1936 the United States Employment 
Service has been engaged in a survey of the 
services to Negroes by Employment Service 
offices in eighteen selected states. About eight 
and one-half millions, or a little over two-thirds 
of the twelve and one-half million Negroes in 
the United States (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
1930) make their homes in those states included 
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in the area studied. The purpose of the survey 
is to describe in the case of each city the socio. 
economic and racial environment in whic: the 
local employment service operates ; the industrial 
opportunities available; the size and movement 
of Negro population and workers; job oppor. 
tunities for Negroes and depression fluctuation 
of these opportunities; the general inclination 
of employers, and of organized labor toward the 
employment of Negro workers; and the atti- 
tudes of the Employment Service personnel. 

In a large number of the states the Employ. 
ment Service has chosen their staff members 
through merit examinations, and it is significant 
to note that a large number of competent Ne- 
groes have qualified as a result of these examina- 
tions, and over 100 have been appointed to 
Employment Service staffs in ten states and the 
District of Columbia. These Negro workers are 
classified as office managers, assistant managers, 
supervisors, senior and junior interviewers, and 
as stenographers, clerks, et cetera. 

An increasing number of college trained 
young men and women are availing themselves 
of the opportunities offered throughout the 
country to take competitive examinations and 
have their names placed on eligible lists for ap- 
pointment. Applications and inquiries are made 
to the appointing authority in the state in which 
the person lives. The opening up of new work 
opportunities through governmental enterprises 
and agencies is not relief in its usual sense : it is 
wise provision against demoralization that would 
lead to greater relief need later on. 


Opportunities for Negroes in the 
Government Service in the South 
z By NELSON C. JACKSON 


It is difficult to predict fu- 
ture trends of employment for 
Negroes in Government ser- 
vice in the South. Before the 
advent of the New Deal, jod 
opportunities were at a mini- 
mum. One cannot truthfully 
say even now that all condi- 
tions have been changed for the betterment of 
Negro workers, for local traditions— (bigotry, 
prejudice and discrimination )——continue to con- 
trol types and numbers of jobs Negroes hold. 

There are two Federal Programs that seem 
to offer more possibilities of lasting nature to 
Negroes. These are the Social Security Board, 
with its various divisions of categorical relief, 
and the PWA with its low cost housing pro 
gram. The former program has employed gra¢- 
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uates of the Atlanta School of Social Work in 
the Child Welfare Department of Alabama. 
Virginia and Florida have asked for recommen- 
dations for workers, and the recent cooperation 
of Georgia with the Federal Social Security 
Board seems to indicate opportunities for trained 
Negro social workers in county set-ups. 


Works Progress Administration efforts in the 
South have been subject to much praise and cri- 
ticism. “More than 300,000 Negroes in the South 

many in their 60’s and 70’s—were taught to 
read and write their names for the first time. 
At the other extreme of age nearly 10,000 col- 
ored children between two and five have been 
cared for by nursery school teachers, while their 
parents worked or sought employment. Over 
600 nurses, dietitians, cooks and janitors were 
employed to operate these projects.”* 

According to a report by Miss Gay Shepper- 
son, State WPA Administrator of Georgia, there 
are 48 WPA recreation centers operated for 
Negroes providing employment for 126 colored 
workers. 

Recently the WPA Federal Forum idea has 
been initiated in Waco, Texas; Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; Little Rock, Arkansas; Goldsboro, North 
Carolina and Atlanta, Georgia. In one city, At- 
lanta, Negroes are employed. Here there are 
two forum leaders, one of whom is a coordinator. 
Nine persons of skilled and semi-skilled classi- 
fications taken from the certified list complete 
the staff. In the other cities speakers are fur- 
nished for Negro groups. 

The National Youth Administration — has 
Negro State Directors in all states in the “Deep 
South” except Alabama and Texas. Georgia 
and Florida offices have Negro staffs to carry 
on their work. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has recent- 
ly broadened its scope of employment for trained 
Negro personnel in colored camps in the South. 
Most camps now have Educational Advisors 
while pressure should allow the inclusion of 
officers. 

Consideration is being given young Negro 
college graduates or men with technical train- 
ing as regards participation in the employment 

instruction of the Soil Erosion Service. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority employs a Negro 
Director of Personnel. 

These few indications of jobs do not by any 
means cover the field. It must be remembered 
that Negroes can participate to a greater degree 
in government service in this section by the use 
of the ballot locally and by taking Civil Service 
examinations whenever possible. 


*Interesting Facts About the Negro and WPA—Works 
Progress Administration. 
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New Employment Opportunities 
For Negroes on the Pacific Coast 


®@ By FLOYD C. COVINGTON 


The spirit of “go West, 
young man” has once again 
re-asserted itself within the 
boundless regions of Califor- 
nia. Opportunities heretofore 
unavailable to the Negro 
youth have been snatched by 
the forelock. 

In the summer of 1934 the writer was privil- 
eged to serve as resource person in one of the 
district offices of the Los Angeles County Relief 
Administration (now S.R.A.). This project re- 
sulted in an excellent experiment in successful 
inter-racial staffing and procedures. Prior to the 
advent of the Federal Government in the fields 
of direct and work relief there were but few 
Negroes employed in public offices. Subsequent- 
ly, more than sixty Negro young people emerged 
as case-aides, statistical clerks, stenographers, 
secretaries to directors, intake and filing clerks, 
supervisors, and an acting director. This nucleus 
has provided an ore bed supplying many of our 
public and private agencies with darker per- 
sonnel. 

As a result of Social Security registration a 
representative number of Negro youth secured 
temporary positions as clerks, carriers, and ste- 
nographers. Some have recently been appointd 
permanently. New goal-seckers have entered 
the State Employment Offices; junior and sen- 
ior high schools (for the first time) ; the public 
library as directors, librarians, and pages; eve- 
ning and adult classes as teachers; Coordinating 
Council staffs as supervisors, workers and aides ; 
the Recreational Department as assistant direc- 
tor; and varied occupations within N.Y.A. proj- 
ects. From these sources some are finding new 
niches in private and public agencies; others are 
boring into private industries. Federal theatre 
and music projects are the training centers for 
Hollywood's intermittent cinematographic in- 
dustries. 

The above suggests the past and a challenging 
present. The future depends upon the alertness 
of Negro youth to equip himself adequately for 
trade and professional positions; to persistently 
and consistently qualify for—and take—all Civil 
Service examinations—city, county, state, and 
federal. And finally, to remain imbued with the 
zeal to pan, dig, and mine for new goals that 
will eventually reward him if he be not blinded 
by the narrow shibboleths of race or color. 
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Flower Girl of Indianapolis » » » 


@ By ELMER ANDERSON CARTER 


ER voice is crisp and commanding. You 
H hear it from the rear of the shop and 
wonder, half fearful, of the kind of 
woman you will meet. Around you are flowers 
and greenery, flowers of every description--- 
rhododendrons and roses, carnations, tulips, lilies 
of the valley, sprays of Forsythia, huge African 
daisies, and behind the glass cases the rare and 
delicate orchid—so many flowers that one be- 
comes confused; the concentrated odor of 
massed flowers overwhelms the sense of smell. 
As you stand waiting for the proprietress a 
heavily loaded Dodge truck, with the name 
Atkins Flower Shop emblazoned on its sides, 
moves off from the driveway at the side of the 
shop and the radiator of another Dodge moves 
up. Suddenly from behind a huge pile of floral 
pieces there emerges a young man in livery. His 
arms are piled high with fashionable-looking 
boxes and he fairly staggers through the door. 


In your mind’s eye there flashes momentarily 
an imaginary picture of the woman who estab- 
lished the Atkins Flower Shop, one of the most 
successful, if not the most successful, floral busi- 
ness owned and operated by Negroes in the 
Middle West. It is not a flattering picture. For 


She had to make a choice of a vocation— 
Teaching or Business? Miss Atkins chose busi- 
ness and has demonstrated that opportunity 
may lie at the doorsteps of Negro women if 
they possess initiative and skill. 


in any business as highly competitive as the floral 
business the traditional feminine graces have 
little place. It requires long hours, the gift of 
salesmanship, shrewdness in purchasing and, 
above all, knowledge—profound knowledge of 
flowers, their peculiarities and natural character- 
istics, combined with a rare artistic sense, and 
capable fingers and hands that can make effec- 
tive this sense of the artistic in floral design and 
decoration. 


How untrustworthy imaginary pictures are! 
For this young woman, for all the world like a 
college senior, is far from the traditional busi- 
ness woman type. Tall and slender, flawless light 
brown skin, and a voice now gentle and appeal- 
ing, Dora Oma Atkins might have come out of a 
drawing-room where the conversation was of 
books or bridge or frocks, save for her smock 
and the long-bladed floral shears which she held 
lightly in her hand. 


She was busy. It was the holiday season and 
she confessed that 
she had _ worked 
practically 
all night getting 
out orders. But if 
she was physically 
exhausted she did 
not show it. She 
had the enthusiasm 
and the freshness 
of youth. 

One can hardly 
believe that Dora 
Atkins has been in 
business ten years. 
For these years, 
hard, difficult 
years, have left no 
tell-tale marks up- 
on her face. It was 
not as hard as it 
might have been 
had she embarked 
in a business which 
the did not love 


Dora Oma Atkins in her shop. and know. But 
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ever since her early childhood she had been 
interested in “green things” growing. She had 
planted rare flowers in her back yard and 
had spent hours nursing sickly plants back 
to health and vigor. Her interest had kept up 
through high school where her love for flowers 
found further development in her classes in 
botany. 

From Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
she entered Butler College and there she was 
able to study in detail the growth and structure 
of flowers. Majoring in botany, Miss Atkins 
achieved distinction in her courses and was ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Botany Laboratory 
at Butler, a position she held for a period of 
two years. 

Early in her college career Miss Atkins was 
made aware that she would have to make her 
way unaided through college and through life. 
Her freshman year had hardly come to an end 
when she lost both her parents. She had one 
sister living, another had completed the high 
school but had not lived to enter college. 

Many a young woman in her circumstances 
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tried her hand at selling flowers during the holi- 
days. She had made table decorations and fun- 
eral designs largely as a hobby because she liked 
to do it. When she returned to college in the au- 
tumn for her sophomore year she went into busi- 
ness in earnest. What had been a hobby be- 
came a means of livelihood. 

In the morning she went to her little shop, 
received telephone orders, made up designs and 
set pieces for weddings, funerals, receptions. In 
the afternoon she attended classes. At night she 
returned to her shop, prepared her lessons for the 
next day and completed any unfinished work 
in design, decoration or special orders which had 
been left in the morning. 

For three years this was her unbroken routine. 
Her work in her classes she maintained at a high 
level. In the meantime her business continued to 
grow. Both white and colored people in the 
neighborhood began to appreciate the excep- 
tional artistry in her floral arrangements, her dis- 
criminating sense of color, and the promptness 
with which she executed orders. 

And now college days were over. She was ex- 


would have given 
up the struggle. 
She had come from 
a comfortable and 
cultured home. 
Her father had 
been a_ successful 
physician and sur- 
geon for twenty 
years in Indiana- 
polis. She had 
every reason to be- 
lieve that her par- 
ents woud provide 
for her education 
throughout her 
college life. Their 
passing came as a 
devastating shock. 
Overnight her 
moorings were 
swept away. She 
was alone. 

Dora Oma At- 
kins has that qual- 
ity in her make-up 
which for want of 
a better word 
might be called 
iron. She made up 
her mind that she 
would finish her 
college course. In 
her first year in 
college she had 


A group of students of the Botany Class, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


(Photo by Space-Lindsay. By courtesy of the Harmon Foundation) 
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pected, as is the case of most young Negro wo- 
men who graduate from college, to enter the 
teaching profession. Her sister Murray was al- 
ready a teacher in the public schools of Indian- 
apolis. After all, a small college business might 
peter away and die in the face of competition. 
In teaching she would be sure of her income. It 
would be fixed. There was the chance of pro- 
motion and with it an increase in salary. There 
were no hazards to the teaching profession. One 
was sure of what one would receive at the end of 
the month. But business—? 

Dora Atkins was not !ong in making her de- 
cision. It was something of a shock to her 
friends. She decided to remain in business. She 
had not only earned her way through college 
but in the process had saved a little money. 
With her sister’s aid she formally opened the 
Atkins Flower Shop, the only such shop owned 
and operated by a person of color in the city 
of Indianapolis. 

To those who are forever asking the question 
—will Negroes support other Negroes in busi- 
ness ?—the Atkins Flower Shop of Indianapolis 
is an emphatic answer in the affirmative; to 
those who are forever wondering whether white 
people will patronize a business other than a 
night club owned and managed by Negroes, the 
Atkins Flower Shop is a stentorian Yes. Ninety- 
five per cent of the floral business of colored 
people finds its way to the Atkins Flower Shop, 
and the number of white customers has steadily 
increased with each passing year. 


ERHAPS I’m bent just a little 
From shinin’ shoes or 
Polishin’ low-set brass, 
But my boy won't be! 


I guess I’m used to sayin’, 
“Yas suh!” or “No suh!” or 
Quick to catch a tossed dime, 
But my boy won’t be! 


It’s the old country in me, 
Just too tired or afraid to go on 


My boy, he’s got big plans 
In his head. 
I'll bet he won’t bend low 
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My Boy 


By VINCENT WILLIAMS 


Miss Atkins regularly employs three per:ons 
and during the holiday seasons has found it ne- 
cessary to bring in several extra men and women 
to take care of her orders. She does not feel that 
she has reached the peak of development. She 
is constantly seeking new ideas, new methods, 
new designs in floral arrangements for yard, 
table and house decorations. 

She has studied and become familiar with the 
technique and manner of the famous florists in 
the great cities of America and Europe. She 
travels, and in every city visits the shops of the 
leading florists. No year passes but what she 
attends the School of Decoration sponsored by 
the Florist Telegraph Association. 

Miss Atkins’ rules for success are very simple. 
She has not tried to create a Negro business but 
a business that could compete in every partic- 
ular with similar businesses throughout the city 
of Indianapolis. She believes that most people 
are glad to see young people succeed—whatever 
their race or color—and will give them a chance 


if they can. 
* * 


Another Dodge truck is moving out of the 
driveway. The liveried messenger bov has en- 
tered now empty-handed. It’s the holiday sea- 
son. Miss Atkins hesitates a moment. Her eyes 
in a swift glance take in the flowers on the floor, 
the tables, everywhere. “And then,” she adds 
with a disarming smile, “I know it sounds trite, 
but work—hard work—that is the most import- 
ant of all.” 


And say, “Thank you, suh!”, 
When some one tosses him a dime. 


No sir! Not my boy! 


He’s gonna sit in chairs 
Like the ones I dust, 
Wear shoes 

Like the ones I shine 
And eat from plates 
Like the ones I wash! 


May be I’m too old 

To fight back 

When there’s a railroadin’, 
Or tar-an’-featherin’ or 
Lynchin’, 

But my boy won’t be! 
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A Survey of Occupations for Negroes 


@ By ROY N. ANDERSON 


T the recent convention of the National 
A Vocational Guidance Association in 

New Orleans one of the persistent ques- 
tions asked by reporters covering the convention 
was “What are the significant trends in occupa- 
tions today—-what occupations are waxing and 
what occupations are waning?” This question is 
not a vagary of the present economic unrest, 
because it has been asked persistently for several 
decades. Such intransient requests do not go 
entirely unanswered, as numerous attempts have 
been and are being made to secure an answer. 
Some of the titles that have appeared in more 
than 200 references on this topic are: Occupa- 
tional Changes Since 1850; Some Occupational! 
Changes from 1870 to 1930; Constant and 
Variable Occupations; The Occupational Pro- 
gress of Women; Five Million Jobs, the Negro 
at Work in the United States. The answers to 
this question cannot be made categorically as 
intimated by the reporters’ questions or as de- 
sired by the person seeking to chart his voca- 
tional course. But by piecing together factual 
fragments the pattern may be discerned. There 
are many sources where one can secure a par- 
tial answer to this enigmatic problem. But it 
requires more research than the average person 
is competent to undertake. The securing and 
utilization of this information becomes the stock 
in trade of the vocational counselor. 


In an attempt to bring some of the more in- 
accessible material to the counselors a study of 
occupational trends of Negroes is being under- 
taken by some of the N.Y.A. students majoring 
in Guidance and Personnel at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The occupational 
distributions for the past three decades in the 
following cities are being studied: Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Washington. In addition, three 
states are being surveyed: Georgia, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. The data presented in this 
article are based upon the occupational dis- 
tribution of the Negroes for the country as a 
whole and cover only the shifts made during the 
past decade. 


If we are going to be realistic in our voca- 
tional guidance of Negro youth, we must have 
as much information as possible about the occu- 
pational distribution of Negroes. It is not 
enough to know merely the kinds of jobs held by 
Negroes; we want to know in what occupations 


This is the first of a series of articles from the 
pen of a well known authority on occupational 
trends. These articles will deal with the present 
occupational status of Negroes in thirteen 
cities and three states. 


they have gained and in what occupations they 
have lost. In addition to reporting the actual 
gain or loss in numbers, it is also essential to 
know whether the Negro workers have been in- 
creasing or decreasing in relation to all others 
holding the same kinds of jobs. Most of the 
investigations made on this subject report only 
the actual number or per cent of gain or loss 
made by the Negroes from decade to decade 
and neglect to consider the per cent of their 
gain or loss in relation to all workers in the occu- 
pations considered. 

The numbers of Negroes reported in specific 
occupations in the 1930 Census have been tab- 
ulated and the per cents these numbers repre- 
sent of all persons in those occupational classi- 
fications computed. A similar procedure has 
been followed for the 1920 Census figures. The 
next step was to compare these percentages to 
find out whether there had been a gain or a loss. 
There are four possible classifications in report- 
ing the findings of this survey. 

Group I. includes those occupations in which 
there was an increase in the actual number of 
Negroes during the decade and also a gain in 
the per cent which this number represents of 
all persons employed in that occupation. 

Group II. includes occupations in which there 
has been an increase in actual numbers but a 
loss in per cent. That is, the other workers in 
those occupations also increased in numbers and 
gained in a greater proportion than the Negroes. 
For example, let us take women trained nurses. 
The 1920 Census listed 3,119 Negro trained 
nurses, constituting 2.2 per cent of all trained 
nurses. The 1930 Census listed 5,581 Negro 
trained nurses, and this constituted 1.9 per cent 
of all trained nurses. Thus while Negro nurses 
gained 2,462 in actual numbers during the de- 
cade the Negroes lost slightly in relative stand- 
ing. 

Group III. includes the occupations in which 
there was a decrease in the actual numbers re- 
ported but a gain for the Negroes over the other 
groups when the percentages are computed. For 
example, the 1920 Census reported 5,312 male 
iron mine operators, which represented 13.8 
per cent of all gainfully employed in this occu- 
pation. The 1930 Census reported 3,448 males 
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employed in this occupation, which represented 
14.2 per cent of all gainfully employed. In 
other words the Negroes decreased in actual 
numbers, but gained slightly over the other 
workers reported when the per cents are com- 
pared. 

Group IV. includes occupations in which 
there was a decrease in actual numbers as well 
as a loss when the percentages were compared. 
For example, 1920 Census reports 6,505 Negro 
males gainfully employed as locomotive fire- 
men, and this represents 7.1 per cent of all 
workers in this classification. The 1930 Census 
reports only 4,642 Negro males, representing 
6.9 per cent of all workers in the occupation. 
Thus, we see a decrease in actual numbers as 
well as a loss in per cent. 

Now that the four different classifications 
have been explained, let us see what has taken 
place during the past decade for 241 male 
Negro occupational groups. 


Group I. (Increase in actual numbers 
and gain in per cent when compared 
with all wage-earners) uous 114 occupations 

Group II. (Increase in actual siaelione 
but loss in per cent when compared 
with all wage-earness) 41 

Group III. (Decrease in actual num- 
bers but gain in per cent when com- 
pared with all wage-earners).................... 28 

Group IV. (Decrease in poner num- 
bers and loss in per cent when com- 


pared with all wage-earners) ........W....... 58 
241 
The data for 213 female Negro 
occupational groups are as follows: 
Group I. (Increase in actual numbers 
and gain in per cent when compared 
with all wage-earners) 81 . 


Group II. (Increase in actual eumbene 
but loss in per cent when compared 
With 29) 
Group III. (Decrease in 
but gain in per cent when compared 


with all wage-earners) celstdesticitbisiche 29 
Group IV. (Decrease in actual numbers 
and loss in per cent when compared 
with all wage-earners) 69 
213 


Another way to summarize the above figures 
would be to state that the males increased nu- 
merically in 155 occupational groups and lost in 
86, and gained in their proportion to the total 
persons employed in 142 occupations and lost 
in proportion in 99. The females increased nu- 
merically in 110 occupational groups and lost in 
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103, while they gained in percentage of ‘otal 
employed in 115 occupations and lost in 98. 

These figures give only the general picture of 
the occupational status of the Negro worker. 
Space does not permit the listing of all the occu. 
pations. Table I gives some of the specific occu- 
pations for males, and Table II some of the 
specific occupations for females. 


TABLE I—MALES 


Group I. Increase in numbers and gain in per cent when 
compared with all wage-earners. 


Forest rangers and timber cruisers; operators in coal 
mine, salt well and quarry; paperhangers; laborers in 
miscellaneous manufacturing group; mail carriers; gar- 
age owners, managers and officials ; switchmen and yard- 
men in steam railroad; laborers in miscellaneous trans- 
portation group; salesmen and demonstrators; under- 
takers; retail dealers; real estate agents and officials; 
retail dealers; wholesale dealers; salesmen; guards, 
watchmen and doorkeepers ; firemen (fire department) ; 
sheriffs ; officials and inspectors (city and county) ; ac- 
tors and showmen; musicians and teachers of music; 
physicians’ and surgeons’ attendants; clergymen; den- 
tists; teachers of dancing and athletics; college pro- 
fessors; chemists, assayers and metallurgists; civil en- 
gineers; porters; charmen; servants, miscellaneous; 
elevator tenders; janitors and sextons; shipping clerks; 
weighers ; clerks, miscellaneous. 


Group II. Increase in numbers but loss in per cent when 
compared with all wage-earners. 


Fishermen and oystermen; miscellaneous mine opera- 
tives ; laborers in miscellaneous manufacturing group ; fore- 
men and overseers in steam railroads; floor walkers and 
helpers in stores; insurance agents; policemen; theatre 
ushers ; artists, sculptors and teachers of art; electrical 
engineers, attendants and helpers in recreational pur- 
suits. 


Group III. Decrease in numbers but gain in per cent 
when compared with all wage-earners. 


Teamsters and haulers; craftsmen and woodchoppers, 
foremen ; iron and mine operators ; coopers; laborers in 
miscellaneous manufacturing group; longshoremen, 
stevedores ; draymen, teamsters and carriage drivers ; host- 
lers, stable hands; clerks in stores. 


Group IV. Decrease in numbers and loss in per cent 
when compared with all wage-earners. 


Owners and proprietors, lumber industry; inspectors 
in mines; oil and gas well operatives, foremen, and over- 
seers in mining industry; operatives in fishcuring and 
packing ; jewelers—goldsmiths and silversmiths ; laborers 
in miscellaneous manufacturing group; chauffeurs; ex- 
press messengers ; railway mail clerks; telegraph messen- 
gers; brakemen, steam railroad; locomotive firemen; 


telegraph operators ; inspectors; fruit graders and pack- 
ers; retail dealers in boots and general stores; circus 
helpers and stage hands; photographers; launderers not 
in laundries; hunters, trappers, guides; boarding and 
lodging house keepers; messengers; errand and office 
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rABLE II--FEMALES 
Group I. Increase in number and gain in per cent when 
conipared with all wage-earners. 


Operatives in food, chemical, and cigar and tobacco 
factories; laborers in miscellaneous manufacturing 
group; retail dealers, real estate agents and officials ; 
saleswomen; decorators, drapers and window dressers ; 
demonstrators ; miscellaneous public servants ; door keep- 
ers; actresses and show-women ; religious workers ; teach- 
ers, school ; musicians and teachers of music ; librarians ; 
artists, sculptors and teachers of art; college professors ; 
micellaneous professional pursuits; midwives and nurses 
not trained ; servants; domestic and personal laborers ; 
boarding and lodging house keepers; housekeepers and 
stewards, laundry operatives-—laborers; nurses, not 
trained ; agents, collectors and credit women ; collectors ; 
stenographers and typists, clerks. 


Group II. Increase in number but loss in per cent 
when compared with all wage-earners. 


Laborers in miscellaneous manufacturing group; 
chauffeurs (public), and motor truck drivers; insurance 
agents, employment office keepers; retail dealers, gen- 
eral stores, food and miscellaneous ; physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ attendants ; attendants to dentists ; trained nurses ; 
laundry operatives; barbers, hairdressers, and manicur- 
ists; restaurant, cafe, and lunchroom keepers; elevator 
tenders ; waitresses ; servants and cooks; charwomen and 
cleaners ; janitresses; hotelkeepers and managers; book- 
keepers, cashiers, and accountants. 


Group III. Decrease in number but gain in per cent 
when compared with all wage-earners. 


Laborers in cotton textile mills; laborers, steam and 
street railroad ; laundresses not in laundries. 


Group IV. Decrease in number and loss in per cent 
when compared with all wage-earners. 


Laborers in clay, glass, food, cigar and tobacco fac- 
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Carolina Spring 
By MILDRED BOIE 
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tories ; operatives in slaughter and packing, fish curing 
and packing ; telephone operators ; retail dealers in coal 
and wood ; deliverymen ; bakeries ; floorwalkers, foremen 
and overseers; clerks in stores; theatre ushers ; photo- 
graphers ; laundry owners and managers; messenger, er- 
rand and office girls. 


The following inferences might be drawn 
from these tables. The occupations listed in 
Group I are those that are on the up and up 
as far as the Negroes are concerned. While those 
occupations which are listed in Group II might 
be also considered on the up and up but for 
some reason or other the Negro has not made as 
rapid strides forward as others. Group III lists 
the fewest number of occupations. The hypo- 
thesis might be advanced though not proved 
that these are occupations which are declining 
and that the Negroes are serving as the shock 
troops so to speak and this might account for 
the relative gain made by the Negroes. While 
Group IV shows a decline in number and also 
a relative loss it cannot be inferred that these 
are waning occupations and should not be con- 
sidered by the Negro youth. There are prob- 
ably other complicating factors that are im- 
possible to sift out in order to give an adequate 
explanation for the decreases. As mentioned 
previously no categorical answer can be given 
but the facts are presented and should serve as 
a starting point. It is difficult to draw specific 
conclusions for the individual from factual ma- 
terial for the country as a whole. Consequently 
it will be necessary to break the material down 
into smaller units. This will be done for the 
13 cities and 3 states, to be reported in future 
issues of Opportunity. 


Wwe walks through Carolina’s spring, 
Through valleys where the dogwood fling 
Their snow, through orchard-misted hills 
And farmyards bright with daffodils: 
Who breathes the sweet washed air and sees 
The furrows circling like a frieze 
Upon the slopes to hold the rain, 
And rivers swelling red again, 
Could never, beauty-blind, believe 
How these too verdant days deceive 
The wintered heart, the thirsty clay, 
How quickly blossoms burn away, 
How soon the snow-fed streams run dry, 


And Fune proclaims the spring a lie. 
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® By T. ARNOLD HILL 


HE facts of discrimination against Ne- 
groes in employment are too well under- 
stood for any useful purpose to be served 

by reciting them here. Everyone knows that 
Negroes do not have work opportunities equal 
to their capacity, and everyone has a fairly gen- 
eral idea of why this is true. The National Ur- 
ban League is promoting a Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign throughout the country. it 
is not the intention of the League to emphasize 
protests and complaints, as helpful as this tech- 
nique might be. Rather, it is the intention to 
discover ways by which conditions may be im- 
proved, training facilities enlarged, occupationai 
capacity shaped and expanded, and the whole 
field of under-employment for Negroes made 
understandable to whites and to Negroes with 
the hope that there will be a closer correlation 
between performance and ability. 

It would be fitting, however, to call attention 
to certain fundamental questions that ought te 
be fully realized by those who are interested in 
this endeavor. It ought to be understood why 
Negro youth, in consonance with youth of other 
races, are dissatisfied with the dismal future 
ahead. Youth activities have a place in any 
country in which three million young people 
have reached work age in the midst of conditions 
that make employment virtually impossible. 
Familiar terms such as “relief,” ‘‘unemploy- 
ment,” “social security,” “farm tenancy,” “slum 
clearance,” and “strikes,” suggest an unadjusted 
national economy into which youngsters are 
ushered with no jobs and no prospects of ob- 
taining them. Their dilemma is not satisfied by 
theories of unemployment, no matter how plaus- 
ible they may appear; nor do they exult over 
signs of prosperity when they see dividends and 
bonuses increasing without a corresponding de- 
crease in the size of relief. 

Youth’s dissatisfaction is centered around the 
question of employment. Either they have none, 
or they are dissatisfied with the limitations of 
that which they have. Private enterprises do not 
absorb the available college-trained youth, and 
public enterprises have so routinized them that 
there is little opportunity to develop personality, 
skill, or independence. The cry of radicalism 
does not deter the insatiable longing of young- 
sters for a chance to express their talents in the 
thousands of ways possible, but denied them in 
the richest country in the universe. 

Even more discouraging is the outlook for 
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Negroes. In the nation’s capital two-thirds o/ 
the relief population is composed of Nevroes, 
This is so because the Federal Governmen 
draws the color line. In large cities the number 
of Negroes on relief is larger than their popula 
tion ratio. This is so because private enterprise: 
do not afford Negroes an equal opportunity wit} 
whites. In rural areas Negroes do not get relie! 
in proportion to their need. This is so becauy 
of far-flung and deep-seated prejudices of long 
standing. Skilled Negroes go unemployed whik 
factories search in vain for skilled workers. Th 
Government needs trained people for its Socia 
Security program, but arpplications of trained 
Negroes have not yet been acted upon. Depart. 
ment stores refuse them employment; publi: 
utilities have no places for them. Commercial 
enterprises, banks, hospitals and railroads do not 
hire them. 

These conditions give no promise of improve- 
ment as long as there remain whites who ar 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their employ- 
ment. The color bar operates more effectiveh 
when there are conditions which force larg 
groups of whites into idleness. Unfortunatel 
but nevertheless true—Negroes get jobs afte: 
whites have had their pick. The exception to 
this is when they have developed specialized o1 
exceptional skills. Of first importance in an 
program on behalf of a minority group is thi 
removal of restrictions which limit opportunit 
for the majority group. 

The individual is the most important factor 
in solving his career problems. He cannot ignon 
the relativity of objective factors; but his 
chances of circumventing the harmful ones and 
appropriating the helpful ones are largely in his 
own hands. What makes one succeed while an- 
other fails?) Why is it that one individual ha: 
all the luck and another continuous misfortune’ 
How may one discover interests, aptitudes, ta’- 
ents, and use them successfully in the perform- 
ance of a vocation? 

How may the experiences of Negroes be turn- 
ed to good account for development on a large! 
scale? There is a shortage of skilled workers 
Negroes did skilled work in the plants of th 
South long before whites acquired skill in that 
region. There is a shortage of first-rate workers 
in household employment — the type that i 
worthy of a living wage. Are Negroes to recoup 
their losses in this field; or are they going to 
force employers to hire others less adapted 
American institutions ? 

In the fields in which few Negroes have been 
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employed, what procedure will be utilized to 
increase their number? Can we use the boycott 
or strike method? Should we rely upon train- 
ing? Are we satisfied with the services of the 
public employment office and the Civil Service, 
or shall we look for some better means? Since 
labor unions so greatly interfere with the rise of 
Negroes in employment, shall we join them, stay 
out of them, or fight against them? What op- 
portunity does politics offer for employment? 
How can it be utilized to obtain new occupa- 
tional frontiers ? 

How well-informed is the average young Ne- 
gro of the advance that the race has made in so- 
called better type jobs? He seems to be im- 
pressed with the diminishing number of waiters 
and barbers and bellmen; but is he impressed 
with the increase in accountants, automobile me- 
chanics, salesmen and engineers? Does he read 
Negro publications which weekly record some 
outstanding advance; or does he listen to the 
complaints of th ne’er-do-wells who have failed ? 

These are questions which the individual Ne- 
gro must settle for himself. He will advance only 
when he has given study to them under in- 
structors or counselors who can assist him to in- 
terpret the facts and analyze his ability, his per- 
sonality, and his capacity. The objective of the 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign is primarily 


IS NEGRO YOUTH READY? 


Sonnet 


By MARCIA PRENDERGAST 


NLY until this day has passed, this night 
Will you remember any part of me, 
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to promote interest in such matters; believing 
that the impact of intelligent consideration of 
basic occupational questions by a large number 
of young Negroes, will be felt in the shape of 
better jobs and greater satisfaction with their 
choice of an occupation. 


Above all, the Campaign wants to get away 
from mass thinking and mass training. There is 
no reason why every girl should feel that she is 
fitted to teach, engage in social work, become a 
clerk, or practice nursing. Young men are ex- 
pressing interest in vocations other than the 
four professions in which Negroes have special- 
ized. And here we pause to ask that they review 
the opportunities in Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy and Law. Is there an over-crowding in 
these fields? Do we have a sufficient number to 
give adequate treatment in the rural areas? In 
the small cities? 


It is easy to analyze occupational trends and 
to discover rather definite objective data, but 
these are not the final determinants of appropri- 
ate vocational choice for every individual. This 
point of view belies the theory that there is any 
such thing as a Negro job. Instead it supports 
the theory that a Negro is capable of performing 
any and all jobs where individual fitness, rather 
than racial characteristics, is the determinant 


Least of all, my words that stupidly 
Staggered like clipped-doves, afraid and white, 
Only until these stars shall sift from sight. 
You need not speak to veil the mockery 

You hide, the wild collapse of ecstasy 

Is voice enough. I do not dread the fright 
My heart will know, nor how hollow-sounding, thin, 
Its beat, or loss of that which would be free. 
Only until tomorrow will it be, 

(When terror freezes silently within) 

As though I listened for a symphony 


And heard, instead, a broken violin. 
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Book Reviews 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION OF NEGROES. E. H. L. Corwin and 
Gertrude E. Sturges. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 


AN exhaustive and unemotional analysis of hospitaliza- 

tion conditions for Negroes in the United States is 
given in a Report of the Harlem (bi-racial) Investigating 
Committee, a committee comprising a group of physicians 
widely distingushed in various fields of medicine and 
interested laymen, who made a careful study of the facts 
presented by research experts employed for this particular 
purpose. The study was made possible through the in- 
terest of the Carnegie Corporation. Limited space pre- 
vents the inclusion of the names of this committee of 
doctors and laymen, the personnel of which satisfies 
the most critical mind that the report is valuable ; first, 
because of the facts presented and second, because of 
the recommendations made. 

This investigation was requested by the N.A.A.C.P. 
after several years of bickering within the hospital itself 
and throughout the community—charges and counter- 
charges being made by various “sides” within the hospital 
and without, which finally culminated in a demand that 
“Somebody do Something!” 

My review undertakes only to call attention to the 
report by mentioning briefly some of the facts and recom- 
mendations with the devout hope that the report will be 
read in its entirety. 

Following the analysis of facts presented which deal 
with what the Negro has in the United States—medically 
speaking—and the statement of certain fundamental im- 
provements relating to his health that have been made, 
the report emphasizes the important part played in this 
improvement by the Negro doctor himself, particularly 
in New York City, despite the limitations and handicaps 
that surround the Negro physician everywhere. 

Concerning the status of the Negro and his oppor- 
tunities, the report states that there are two Negro Medi- 
cal Schools in the country, both of which fall behind 
white schools in equipment and personnel though classed 
as grade A schools. A very few Negro medical students 
attend white colleges. 

The report proceeds: “The authorities of American 
Universities ..... should be requested to widen the 
existing opportunity for ambitious and well qualified 
Negro students to enter ali medical schools” ; that Negro 
medical graduates be admitted as interns to all hospitals 
generally and to tax-maintained hospitals particularly, 
especially where a “considerable proportion of the pa- 
tients is of the colored race”; that the need for greater 
opportunity for graduate training of Negro physicians 
and surgeons be emphasized throughout the country, 
and that these opportunities be extended also to nurses, 
especially those in public health work. 

The report thus indirectly informs us that in the 
present set-up of hospitals the Negro doctor is practically 
excluded as a practitioner—in New York City to an even 
greater degree than in some other northern cities. Its 
analysis frankly affirms the inadequacy of the best there 
is, stating that many of the so-called hospitals are un- 
-verthy of the name; that 75 per cent have less than 50 
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beds and half of them have less than 25 beds. ‘his 
statement shows the impossibility of Negro interns bcing 
trained in Negro hospitals which do not meet the ‘irst 
requirement: that interns as a prerequisite to practice 
must serve in a hospital having an average census of 
seventy-five patients daily; the report advises that they 
are refused internship in white hospitals though 1400 
internships in white hospitals go begging annually! 

New York’s Harlem Hospital—city owned and man- 
aged—is thus a haven for Negro prospective interns and 
is rapidly acquiring more and more importance through- 
out the country, being the only hospital in the United 
States where Negro doctors are on the same footing as 
the white staff doctors, serving as responsible heads of 
departments and sharing identical duties, rights and 
priviieges—a daily example of what can be done between 
the races and in the words of the report “may become 
a forerunner of future development.” 

This relationship is the result of a continued and per- 
sistent fight made by Harlem Negro doctors, civic or- 
ganizations and citizens and the results might well be 
emulated by Lincoln Hospital—also in New York, city- 
supported and maintained for training Negro nurses but 
excluding Negro interns and staff physicians! 

Most of the report concerns itself with the “merits 
and deficiencies of the work at Harlem Hospital’’: bring- 
ing out that faulty administration existed in some de- 
partments ; inadequate space, insufficient medical person- 
nel and gross lack of equipment obtained in all depart- 
ments; (although appreciation is frequently expressed 
for the good work done by physicians of both races under 
these great handicaps) ; that the Negro doctors—finally 
admitted after a struggle—have increased in number 
and have advanced to the highest places since their ad- 
mission and continued fight for recognition of their 
equal capabilities in both administrative and professional 
capacity. 

A chapter is devoted to nursing conditions. Favorable 
mention is made of the standards maintained by Negro 
nurses though a too general criticism is offered that Negro 
nurses require excessive supervision. The report might 
well have presented the limitation suffered by these same 
nurses in not being able to get certain essential types of 
training because of the segregation prevailing in New 
York City—closing to them hospitals teaching courses 
in such things as communicable diseases in childhood 
and postgraduate work. It might also have stated that 
they are prevented by racial prejudice from becoming 
supervisors or being employed in many tax-supported 
hospitals. 

This report, representing the first authentic serious 
study of medical opportunities for Negroes ends on a 
high note with detailed recommendations for improve- 
ment in all the departments in Harlem Hospital, together 
with recommendation for ‘‘a more liberal attitude on tie 
part of medical colleges and the appointment of qualified 
Negro doctors to the intern and attending staffs of all 
tax-supported hospitals,” which if carried out will mark 
a new day for Negro health in New York City and in 
the nation. 


ERNEST R. ALEXANDER 
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BOOK 


GONE WITH THE WIND. Margaret Mitchell. The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


SAGA-LENGTH book that covers but a decade, a 
A powerfully written, moving narrative that gets 
heavy in spots but never actually lags—that is Gone 
with the Wind. Dominating the scene is Scarlett O’Hara, 
a high-spirited, full-blooded woman in spite of the 
efforts of her mammy and her mother to make her into 
a delicate bit of southern femininity. As the story 
unravels, we see Scarlett develop from a selfish, pam- 
pered darling into a hard, unscrupulous business woman, 
a development contributed to by three husbands: one 
a mere boy, one an effeminate old man, and one a 
grand but likable rascal, Rhett Butler, “who had con- 
tempt for everyone and eve rything in the South, the 
Confederacy in particular, and took no pains to con- 
ceal it.” Important as the other characters are, they 
serve only to strengthen the personality of Scarlett; 
Ashley who is god of her heart for ten years, she finds 
to be a dream-fed weakling whom she must shelter 
from the problems of a changing civilization ; Melanie, 
Ashley’s wife, whom Scarlett held in contempt, she 
finds a quiet woman, capable of rising to any emergency ; 
and the score or more of other characters of planter- 
aristocracy caste make Scarlett stand out as if she were 
the central figure of a painting and they but the lines 
and shadows radiated from her position. Rhett Butler, 
however, in giving drive and force to the story is his own 
excuse for being. When the narrative threatens to be- 
come heavy, we long for Rhett, and Miss Mitchell seems 
to know just when to let him appear on the scene. 
The verbal and emotional duels between Scarlett and 
Rhett, his subtle analysis of her character, and his great 
love for her, which she does not realize until it has 
burned itself out, constitute the real plot of the story. 
The rest of Gone With the Wind might be called a 
parade of Miss Mitchell’s own pet pride and prejudices. 

Although Gone With the Wind is set against a back- 
ground of Civil War and Reconstruction days, it is too 
much to say that the story epitomizes the whole drama 
of the South immediately before and after the War. 
The general outline is true, but Miss Mitchell’s presenta- 
tion of Civil War and Reconstruction problems is un- 
warrantedly biased. Contrary to historical sources that 
reveal the Ku Klux Klan as a political organization for 
the purpose of frightening the freed Negroes from the 
polls, Miss Mitchell would have her readers believe that 
“It was the large number of outrages on women and 
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the ever-present fear for the safety of their wives and 
daughters that drove Southern men to cold and tremb- 
ling fury and caused the Ku Klux Klan to spring up 
overnight.”” Her Negroes who had been docile and child- 
like as slaves become suddenly impudent and vicious as 
“free issue” Negroes. Scalawag-carpetbeg abuses in gov- 
ernment are flaunted to the sky, but not a word does 
she say about the Black Codes, that abominable southern 
legislation which made Yankee severities necessary. 
There is rejoicing over the Democratic majority in the 
legislature, but the author does not mention the property 
clauses, unfair readings and interpretations of the Con- 
stitution, and other unscrupulous methods which the 
southerners used in order to regain power. 

In spite of her efforts to glorify the South, Miss 
Mitchell’s picture is not always a pretty one (she might 
be called the Sinclair Lewis of Dixie). The pre-Civil 
War southerner’s contempt for education, the imbecil- 
ity that passed as southern chivalry, the great numbers 
of deserters from the “Cause,” and the southern news- 
papers that devoted the first two pages to “advertise- 
ments of slaves, mules, plows, coffins, cures for private 
diseases, abortifacients, and restoratives for lost man- 
hood” do not escape her pen. Although miscegenation 
is nothing of which either race can be proud, the narra- 
tive loses something of genuine frankness in Miss 
Mitchell’s ignoring slave concubinage, a condition which 
was as much a part of the Old South as slavery itself. 
In her array of “Mammies,” “Cookies,” ‘“Porks,” and 
“Sams,” one sees only ebony black Negroes. One or 
two may be described as “leather-colored.””. The term 
mulatto is used sparingly and then only in the spirit of 
these words: “the number of mulatto babies is in- 
creasing since the Yankee troops have been quartered 
in the South.” 


Gone with the Wind is a panorama of the events be- 
fore and after the Civil War as Vanity Fair is of Water- 
loo; and as Scarlett, although less selfish and heartless, 
is singularly reminiscent of Becky Sharp, one wonders 
to what extent Miss Mitchell is indebted to Thackeray. 
In fact, Miss Mitchell may have had more than one 
nineteenth-century novelist in mind, for there are enough 
disasters, funerals, and deathbed scenes to satisfy an 
insatiable lover of Dickens. All in all, Gone with the 
Wind is a readable book, a moving narrative in spite of 
heavy spots, and one you are bound to finish once you 
have started it. 

DORA R. POPEL. 
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Survey of the Month « « « « 


William E. Taylor 


HONORS 

Dr. William E. Taylor, Acting Dean of the School 
of Law, Howard University, has recently been appointed 
to the Committee on Tenure of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools for the year 1937 by Lloyd K. Garri- 
son, president of the Association. 

Doctor Taylor is also a member of the Council of the 
Round Table on Property and Status of the same Asso- 
ciation. 

* 


* 


Philippa Schuyler, five-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Schuyler, New York City, is again in the 
news columns. This time she is a prize-winner in a special 
class for children under seven years old in a contest 
sponsored by the Philharmonic Symphony Society, under 
the direction of Ernest Schelling. The final concert 
of this series was recently held at Carnegie Hall and 
the prizes were awarded by Kirsten Flagstad, soprane 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. The other win- 
ner in this same class was a six-year-old white boy of 
West Orange, N. J. Little Philippa has been mentioned 
in the metropolitan dailies as a child prodigy since she 
was three years old. Opportunity carried a brief story 
of her achievements and progress in the September, 
1936 issue under the caption “In the News Columns.” 

Two other colored children, Dolores and Bernice Cal- 
vin, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Calvin, New York 
City, were named by Mr. Schelling for honorable men- 


tion for original comments. 


* 


From Howard University comes the announcement 
that Miss Zora Neale Hurston, former student of How- 
ard, “is one of the four writers receiving Honorable 
Mention at the hands of the committee appointed by 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club to award Fellowships of 
$2,500 each to the four writers whose books seem to the 
committee to have been insufficiently read by the general 
public.” 

Miss Hurston was born in Florida, educated at Howard 
and Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Her first published novel was Jonah’s Gourd Vine 
and her second Mules and Men. She has contributed 
to Opportunity and was a prize-winner in the shott 
story and play sections of the first Opportunity Liter- 
ary Contest. 


MEDICINE 

Dr. Clarence S. Janifer, Newark, New Jersey, who spe- 
cializes in diseases of infants and children, has been As- 
sistant in the Division of Child Hygiene of the Depart- 
ment of Health of Newark since 1919. 

The Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey has 
carried articles by Dr. Janifer on “Some Simplified 
Methods of the Artificial Feeding of Infants” and “A 
Study of the Negro Infant Mortality Rate and What 
the Well-Baby Clinics Are Doing to Lower It.” Dr. 
Janifer is a veteran of the World War and received the 
Croix de Guerre with palm for gallantry in action. 

* * 
OCCUPATIONS 

John Branch is a substation operator for the Duquesne 
Light and Power Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
This station is one of the five distributing units for street 
car power and street lights. He is the first Negro to hold 
such a job in the city of Pittsburgh, having started with 
the company in 1911, and has completed his 26th year 
in its employ. Mr. Branch is a graduate of Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 


Clarence S. Janifer, M.D. 
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Beiow are excerpts from the December, 1936 issue of 
Public Service, a magazine published by the employees of 
the Philadelphia Company, of which the Duquesne Light 
Company is a subsidiary: 

“JOHN L. BRANCH, Operator at Warrington Avenue 
Substation, was presented with a 25-year service button 
by R. J. Salsbury, Superintendent of Operation, Substa- 
tions and Shops Department. 

“. .. He has taken advantage of the opportunity to 
extend his education through the Company Educational 
Courses, having recevied a certificate in ‘High Tension 
Operation’ under E. C. Stone.” 

There are five additional Negroes in similar positions 
with this Company, all of whom are graduates of Tus- 
kegee. They are: Raymond H. Chipuli, Arthur Wray, 
Walter C. Cookman, Stephen D. Ward and Jesse E. 
Bolden. 

* 

Earle V. Horde is a machinist linotype operator with 
the Pittsburgh Courier, having completed five years of 
service. Formerly he was employed by the Indianapolis 
Recorder for six years. Mr. Horde is a graduate of the 
high schools of Indianapolis, Indiana, and learned his 
trade under his father who was the only Negro linotype 
operator in the State of Indiana working for a white 
paper, the Noblesville Daily Ledger, Noblesville, Indiana. 
Mr. Horde is a member of Typographical Union No. 7 
of Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

Forrest L. Parr, graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1930, with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Electrical Engineering, is now working for the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Highways as Chief of a 
Highway Survey Squad of five Negro men. 

* * * 


Henry Homer Jefferson of Philadelphia is Senior En- 
gineer of the Sixth District of the State Highway De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, in charge of the first corps 
of Negro engineers ever to be employed in this capacity 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Mr. Jefferson 
is a graduate of the School of Engineering, Howard 
University, and has done graduate work at the School 


of Architectural Design, University of Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


Barker W. Holland is a motion picture screen title 
artist for the Atlantic Screen Service Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 


* 


McKissack and McKissack, registered architects in 
the State of Tennessee, designed and supervised the new 
Pearl Street High School, now nearing completion in the 
city of Nashville. This building, costing a half million 
dollars, is designed to accommodate 1,500 students. It 
contains departments of music, library, science labora- 
tories, home economics for girls, industrial arts for boys, 
gymnasium, auditorium, executive offices and other rooms 
totaling 60. It is made of brick, trimmed with stone, 
and is fireproof throughout. 

Two brothers, Moses and Calvin McKissack, are the 
heads of this firm, and during thirty years have built 
up an outstanding business enterprise. 

The two sons of Mr. Moses McKissack, Lewis Winter 
and Moses Jr., are preparing to continue in the line of 
architecture and engineering. They are now enrolled 
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in the School of Architecture and Engineering of Howard 
University. 
* * * 


APPOINTMENTS 


Aaron W. Holliday of Los Angeles, California, who 
for fifteen years served as a policeman and two years as 
a deputy sheriff in Los Angeles County, was recently 
appointed as an inspector of prisons for the County. 
He succeeds Major J. B. Loving who recently retired. 

* 

Walter Giles of Los Angeles, as a result of passing 
highest in a Civil Service examination, has been ap- 
pointed as assistant director of the Compton Playground, 
Compton Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Giles was formerly physical director at Fisk 
University, superintendent of physical education for the 
Baltimore Board of Education, assistant supervisor of 
physical education for the St. Louis Board of Educa- 


tion, and during the World War was an athletic officer. 
* * * 


THEATRE 


“The Show Off,” written by George Kelly and directed 
by Frank Wilson, recently opened at the Lafayette Thea- 
tre in Harlem under the auspices of the Federal Theatre 
Project for New York City. 

“Although the Negro Theatre has presented no less 
than six plays at the Lafayette Theatre since February 
last, ‘The Show Off’ will be the first all-Negro produc- 
tion in every sense of the word. Everyone connected with 
the presentation—actors, director, scenic and costume 
designer, and composer of the incidental music—is of 


the Negro race.” 


john Branch—-Section of 2200 volt and Street Lighting 
Board—Duquesne Light and Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Earl V. Horde 


COVER 


The cover for this issue is from Talladega College, 
Talladega, Alabama. The students experimenting in 
electrostatics are James Tureman, majoring in chemistry, 
whose vocational choice is teacher of chemistry, and 
Miss Ruby Woodall, who is majoring in mathematics and 
whose vocational choice is to teach high school science 
and mathematics. Both students are juniors and their 
instuctor in electrostatistics is Professor R. A. Thornton. 


* * 


MUSIC-ART CENTRE 


The Works Progress Administration announces that 
Harlem’s newly established WPA Miusic-Art Centre, 
1 West 123rd Street, New York City, was formally 
opened on March 10. 

“The Centre, established under the joint auspices of 
the Federal Music and Art Projects, was hailed by the 
WPA officials as of definite constructive value to the 
community. They explained that it will offer to pro- 
fessional and amateur students, who cannot afford to 
attend private schools, a complete and correlated program 
in music and fine arts. .... 

“Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Administrator of 
the Works Progress Administration, who represented 
WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, disclosed that 
the Administrator had evinced special interest in this 
project, and that he hopes that similar centres will be 
opened soon in other sections of the country. She highly 
praised the sponsors of the centre and the corps of 
teachers whose untiring efforts have made it possible. 

“Alfred Edgar Smith, Negro Administrative Assistant 
from Washington, likewise was high in his praise of the 
project. ‘It’s one of the finest things ever done in Har- 
lem,’ he said. ‘I am proud to be connected with an ad- 
ministration that not only recognizes the need for cul- 
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tural development as an adjunct of mental growth, but 
that actually makes such a thing possible.’ 

“Other speakers included Chalmers Clifton, direc:or of 
the Federal Music Project in New York City; Mrs. 
Audrey MacMahon, director of the city’s Federal Ar 
Project; and the Rev. John Johnson of St. Martin’s 
Church, who expressed the appreciation of the com. 
munity for the establishment of the center. Lemuel 
Foster, Chief of Race Relations in the New York City 
WPA, presided. ..... 

“Subjects to be taught by the WPA Federal Music 
Project include: voice, chorus, piano, ensemble, violin, 
theory, piano theory, sight singing, harmony, music ap. 
preciation, theory-activity, keyboard activity, rhythm 
band. Music Education classes, extra-curricular activi- 
ties and social music activities, the latter being under the 
direction of Minto Cato, are to be part of the curriculum 
Italian, French, Russian and German will be taught at 
this Center and a ballet master will be assigned to in- 
struct in dancing. Classes will be open to adults and 
children alike.” 

Miss Novella McCrorey, daughter of President Henry 
L. McCrorey of Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, graduate of Juilliard School of Music 
who has studied under private teachers both here and 
aboard, is head teacher. 

“Subjects taught by the WPA Art Project will include: 
drawing and painting, sculpture, metal work, pottery and 
Ceramics, printed textile design, hook-rug making and 
weaving, dress design, wood and leather craft, art appre- 
ciation and the integration of art and music.” 

* * 


LAW 

Bert McDonald, Senior Deputy, Criminal Division of 
the District Attorney's Office of Los Angeles, California, 
is a native son. He was born in Los Angeles, graduated 
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from the Los Angeles High School and received his 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and his Doctor of Jurisprudence degree from the 
Law School of that University. Attorney McDonald 
has held office under a half dozen District Attorneys 
and has won the respect and confidence not only of 
his superiors but of the people of the city as well. 


* * 


ccc 


“Notification was given recently to more than 1800 
enrollees and former members of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps of their selection for appointment to U. S. 
Civil Service positions on the supervisory staffs of the 
CCC camps throughout the country, it was announced 
by Director Robert Fechner of the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work. Twenty-one colored CCC enrollees who 
stood highest among the eligibles are among those of- 
fered appointments to become effective about March 15, 
1937. 

“The young men, most of whom are still in the Corps, 
will be appointed junior assistants to technicians, a 
new Civil Service position created by President Roosevelt 
for the purpose of providing opportunities for advance- 
ment within the CCC for ambitious and qualified en- 
rollees. The position will pay $85 a month. It is open 
only to CCC enrollees or former enrollees who pass Civil 
Service examinations for the position while enrolled in 
the Corps. 

“When appointed, these junior assistants to technicians 
will report to the project superintendents of the camps 
to which they will be assigned. Only one junior assist- 
ant to Technician will be assigned to each camp. As the 
title implies, these men will assist foresters, engineers, 
entomologists, landscape engineers and other specialists 
on the CCC camps’ supervisory staffs in various technical 
lines of work. 


“The twenty-one colored enrollees who have been of- 
fered positions as junior assistant to technician were 
among the highest on the U. S. Civil Service eligibie 
list. The states in which they will be assigned are as 
follows: Alabama—-Louis Gardner Brown; California— 
Willard Greer, Herman Albert Lawson, Clyde F. Carter, 
Leonard J. Waterford, Willie George Houze ; Indiana— 
Clyde Lorraine Ashly, Pleasant Shack, Charles Ver- 
treace ; Michigan--Benjamin C. Brainard, Jr.; New Jer- 
sey—Ralph Leon Johnston; New York—Kenneth C. 
Rooks; Ohio—Elmer Lee Wilburn, Walker Johnson, 
Howard B. Blair; Pennsylvania—Chas. Edgar Jorgen- 
sen; Virginia—David D. Alexander, III., John Welling- 
ton Brown, Sam Alan Robinson, Percy Matthew John- 
son, Edgar Allan Burton. 

“Elmer Lee Wilburn, an Ohio enrollee, had the high- 
est rating of all Ohio enrollees taking the junior assistant 
to technician examination.” 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Below is an excerpt from the report of Caroline Singer, 
well known author, Inter-racial Chairman of the New 
State Board of the Women’s International League for 
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Peace and Freedom, presented at a General Conference 
of the State and local branches, recently held in New 
York City. 

“|. . The use of the term ‘race’ is abjured by many 
scientists. Further, it is being brought into increasing 
disrepute by its employment in Nazi Germany. In be- 
half of peace we should search for a happier term than 
‘inter-racial’ which is misleading and tends to emphasize, 
rather than diminish, differences that we must mitigate. 
. . . Meanwhile, there seems to exist a tendency to in- 
terpret inter-racial work as applying only to Negro 
groups. This is obviously a too narrow interpretation, 
and it is one which is likely to imply a perpetuation of 
the social segregation, which it is our duty to overcome. 
It must be remembered that American Negroes are 
Americans first and Negroes afterwards. I am opposed 
to separate Negro groups of pacifists as Jim Crowism. 
Peace work must be conducted by adding to our Boards 
cultured Negro women of whom there are many. The 
Manhattan Board is abandoning the term ‘inter-racial’ 
and, following the above technique, has added an out- 
standing Negro woman to its membership. If Negro 
groups are to be organized for peace they will have to be 
organized by Negro leaders as they see fit.” 

The above suggestions, championed at once by Mrs. 
Addie Hunton, long a member of the State Board, were 
unanimously and enthusiastically endorsed by the repre- 
sentatives of the state-wide membership of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom which, 
bound by its Constitution, to work for peace between 
not only nations but classes and races, was founded in 
1915 by the late Jane Addams who gave to the National 
W.L.L. Board her share of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


URBAN LEAGUE 


Over two thousand people attended the opening of 
the Detroit Urban League’s new community center early 
in the month of March. The opening of the center marks 
the culmination of an effort begun by John Dancy, 
executive secretary of the Detroit Urban League, many 
years ago to extend the work of the League into the 
various districts inhabited by large Negro populations 
within the municipal area. The new community center, 
the gift of the Mendelson and McGregor Funds, costs 
$10,000 and serves the area known as the Eight Mile 
Road District of Detroit. Every social agency of the city 
of Detroit was represented at the opening, as well as 
representatives of the Urban League Board, the Mendel- 
son and McGregor Funds, the Junior League, and vari- 
ous departments of the city government. Those present 
included: Mr. Kenneth L. Moore, president of the 
Urban League and trustee of the McGregor Fund, Mr. 
Fred M. Butzel, long identified with the Union League 
work and trustee of the Mendelson Fund, Mr. Harry 
Winston, donor of the site, John C. Dancy, director of 
the League, as host; Mr. Clarence E. Brewer, Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Mrs. Charles F. Green, Dr. Albert 
H. Johnson, Miss Edla Laurson, Dr. J. A. Moore, Mr. 
Harry S. Pope, Dr. Herbert E. Simms, Mrs. C. S. Smith, 
and Miss Anne Woodruff, president of the Junior League, 
all members of the Urban League Board of Trustees. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Angelo Herndon 


tells his own story..., 


T’S an almost incredible story—but it’s true!—that of this courageous 
young Negro who was tried for his life under Georgia’s ancient “slave 
law” and given a 20-year sentence on the chain gang because he, and 
other workers, protested the cutting down of relief. The eyes of the world 
are turned on Angelo Herndon today as he awaits either freedom, or con- 
firmation of his sentence, at the hands of the United States Supreme Court, 
He pleads, not his own cause, but that of every worker, white and black, 
who faces injustice and terror in the South’s new “slave belt” today! 


HARRY HANSEN said in the N. Y. World-Telegram: 


“A document of the highest importance to Americans.” This book includes 
the complete court records of the Herndon case and is invaluable “source 
material” for all students of the subject. 


LET LIVE 


The Autobiography of Angelo Herndon 

Just Published! 416 pages, $2.50 at Booksellers or from 

RANDOM HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
er 20 East 57th Street New York City 


VOCATIONS FOR NEGROES 
* 


In what fields are people finding employment? 
In what fields is employment decreasing? 
What are the techniques commonly used to find jobs? 
What are the measures that determine one’s fitness 
for employment and his chances of succeeding 
in a given occupation? 
What courses of study shall one pursue when he 


wishes to follow a given occupation? 


These and other questions suggest the subjects to be considered during the 


FIFTH VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN 
April 18 to 25, 1937 
The National Urban League is conducting this Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
to direct the attention of young people to vocational and educational questions. 
High schools, colleges, and young people’s groups are invited to participate. 


For further information address: 
Department of Industrial Relations 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway New York City 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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